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" Go, little book, from this my solitude, 
I cast thee on the waters— go thy ways." 



LONDON: 
EDWARD CHURTON, HOLLES STREET. 



M.DCCO.XLVII. 



The Author thinks it right to state, that the Characters 
introduced in the following pages are fictitious, 



I 

i 



SINDGITE. 



oANDirAliL. 



SoMB BiDg of ariuB, and some of beauty sing, 

And Bome of purling streams and eliady bowers ; 

Some sing their homage to the mling king. 
And some of gtey and ivy-mantled towers ; 

Some sing of Timers untiring steady wing, 
And some of Ocean in her various hours ; 

Some sing, or some have sung, to every tune. 

The Earth, the Sky, the Stars, the Sun, the Moon. 
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II. 

One village small alone my soul Inspires 
To court the Muse, to me so cold and coy, 

That not one spark of her celestial fires 

E'er tuned my mind to give my pen employ, 

Or taught me speech of what my heart admires, 
Or what my Bosom grieves or fills with joy ; 

Yet do I now her friendly aid invoke, 

With truthful words her softening grace to yoke. 



III. 

On high and shelving beach, whose yellow strand 
Extends to almost every cottage door. 

Bounding at once the sea as well as land, 

Our Village stands, and neither fears the roar 

.Of rising waves, whose drifting surge and sand 
Beat AiU upon a warm and southern shore, 

Nor yet the howling western winds, which sweep 

0''er the broad surface of the restless deep. 
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IV. 

By hills "'tis sheltered from the northern blast, 

And backed by rising downs, whose heights are crowned 

With sad mementos of the time when last 
We feared a hero and our terrors owned ; 

Recalling many pictures of the past, 

Of victory gained — but with such meanness bound, 

Detracting not from His so brilliant name^ 

But, oh ! too little for our own high fame. 



V. 

England ! thy voice is heard in torrid zones, 
Britannia^s sway on Indian shore is felt ; 

And fraught with generous and benignant tones, 
Thy power to slaves has freedom nobly dealt. 

Has turned to cheerftil smiles their tears and groans. 
The Christian altar raised where heathens knelt ; 

Yet how forgetful of thy creed wert thou 

When that Imperial head was bent so low ! 
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VI. 

Oh ! England, mightiest of the mighty great ! 

So mighty midst the hideous battlers rage. 
On board thy merchant ships and warring fleet, 

And mighty in the coimsel of the sage ; 
But mightier far in slavery's grand defeat, 

The mightiest work of this or any age, — 
Yet still, with all thy might, I blush for thee, 
That thou so often canst ignoble be. 



VII. 

In turbid waters floats unseen along 

The loathed thing, the toad, the grovelling worm ! 
Where all is ill we notice not the wrong ; 

But from the clear pellucid stream we turn. 
Disgusted with its soft and murmuring song. 

If there we view the reptile or its germ : — 
More clear and more deformed your faults appear. 
Dear England, from the virtues which you wear. 
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VIII. 

Then deem not these reproaches lightly flow 
From want of love or cool indifference, 

But from sheer grief to see thee sink below 
The standard of thy merit, and thy sense 

Of wrongs unrighted warped to cringe and bow 
Before the weight of each new exigence : — 

The chiding mother loves her child the same, 

Although she find necessity to blame. 



IX. 

One single street alone our village owns. 

The which is much improved since first we came, 

But still His unlike that of larger towns. 

And neither boasts of paving, lightings name , 

Yet house to house, or house to garden joins, 
And it, the street, is called by common fame, 

Being, in fact, a mere continuation 

Of the high road unto its destination. 
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X. 

But small the shops, which are supplied with naught 

Beyond mere articles of useftdness ; 
Nor can a single thing therein be bought 

Of luxury in food or taste in dress : 
But^ let them deal in bread, or tea or aught, 

Their owners seem at least beyond distress, — 
So independent of your countenance. 
As often gives to strangers great offence. 



XI. 

Not that offence is ever meant or thought ; 

They have quite rich in their vocation grown, 
The lesson yet remains to them untaught. 

That other traders may their station own, 
And gain the custom which they leave unsought ; 

And few, beside their shop, in all the town. 
Do not possess a freehold house or two ; 
Then why expect that they should cringe to you ? 
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XII. 

At one end of the street, then, you will find, 

If traveller you are, a small hotel, 
In which, unless you differ from my mind, 

You '11 like yourself almost or quite as well 
As in a larger house of the same kind, 

Though thrice as much of luxury it tell : 
Each room looks o^er the wide and boundless sea. 

And ^s simply decked with clean white dimity. 



xni. 

Yet all you have, though plain, is nicely served 
By the fair hostess, with her sisters^ aid. 

She has, herself, her maiden name preserved ; 

Though not, you 'd think, from want of courtship paid. 

If both her look and manners you Ve observed : 
Besides, some property is hers, 'tis said. 

And that is always such a tempting bait, 

I wonder how she has escaped her fate. 
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XIV. 

Here you may like to rest and look from out 
Your open window, if you 're very tired ; 

Or, if you should prefer to walk about, 

1 11 shew you much there is to be admired ; 

Or, if you are afflicted with the gout, 
Some kind of vehicle may soon be hired : 

But walk or ride or lounge upon the beach, 

Some charms are every way within your reach. 



XV. 

If for a walk you feel indeed disposed. 
Just trust yourself with me a little while ; 

And if to mounting hills you 're not opposed, 
1 11 take you over meadow green and stile. 

To where the conquering Caesar is supposed 
At first to have encamped upon our isle : 

That height amidst yon chalky range you see 

Projecting most, our boundary shall be. 
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XVI. 

Th* ascent is steep, and rough the path, until 
You reach a plain, — soft verdure all around, 

And on the sides and summit of the hill ; 

But first you pass a trench and raised mound, 

And then another, — ^then another still, 

Before the topmost height is gained : when found. 

You will survey, I think, with great delight. 

The splendid view that 's offered to your sight. 



XVII. 

For, stretching far, the cultivated plain 

Beneath in variegated beauty lies ; 
^Midst meadows, woods and fields of golden grain 

Behold the homestead rest, the steeples rise» 
While, still beyond, the quiet-seeming main, 

Becalm'd by distance, mingles with the skies : 
And, if by luck the atmosphere be clear, 
You '11 plainly see the coast of France appear. 
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XVIII. 

But, ere we turn to leave this favourite spot, 
Begard the relics of the Roman age ; 

Old Time, destroying all by wear or rot. 
Has here, as yet, forgone his privilege ; 

And, though so many years are passed, has not 
Disturbed this chapter of tradition^s page, 

But left it, while his course has onward sped, 

A link between the living and the dead. 



XIX. 

Imagination here may raise again 

The painted Briton, savage, wild and brave, 
Contending, ^midst the dying and the slain, 

With the invaders in the briny wave ; 
Or armed legion tented on the plain. 

Or chieftain vilely bound as captive slave ; 
May wake the echo of each warlike tone, 
The victor^s triumph or the victim'^s groan. 
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XX. 

The white-robed Druid it may raise once more, 
With cruel rites profaning Nature'^s God ; 

The human sacrifice in weltering gore, 

Gall up from ^neath the deep and mouldering sod ; 

May change yon woods to groves of mystic lore, 
Where rule barbarian priests, with iron rod ; 

Their frantic howls bring floating on the gale. 

As Eoman arms their sacred haunts assail. 



XXI. 

Suppose we eastward, now, pursue our way 
And take the winding path along the edge 

Of the green hills, — your trouble 'twill repay. 

E'en though you scramble over brake and hedge : 

Where ends the inland range, a lovely bay 
Lies sleeping, whilst from off the rocky ledge 

Of high and beetling cliff, you look down dizzily : 

Abrupt is the descent, and not made easily. 
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XXII. 

Thongh scarcely, when our pilgrimage began. 

The sun had kissed the dew-drops from the mead. 

Or of his daily course a quarter ran ; 

Though loitVing we, he has not slackenM speed. 

But e*en o^er-stepped the time we mostly can 
Eat heartily of luncheon, and indeed, 

Should like it now, for what with laugh and talk 

One waxes faint upon a lengthened walk. 



XXIII. 

Let us retrace our steps then, to the road 
We crossed but recently ; a turnpike there, 

That serves as well for inn, will us afford 
A small but quiet room, and simple fare 

Of bread and cheese, and biscuits rather hard, 
But which our appetites will scarcely spare : 

There 's naught a taste fastidious will cure 

(Unless you Ve bilious,) like a walk, be sure. 
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XXIV. 

A humble place this inn, which scarce the name 
Deserves, — but it is pleasant here to rest r — 

The landlady, an honest, civil dame, 

With curtseying welcome, smiles and does her best ; 

Her husband, rougher, with intent the same, 
Essays to shew you are an honoured guest ; 

And quickly Is the little table spread 

With the plain viands I Ve already said. 



XXV. 

The good dame, too, is pleased if she can iind 
One who will give encouragement to talk ; 

To such she dearly loves to ease her mind 
Of cares partaken with the rest who walk 

This world of many troubles — every kind. 
And shame 'twould be such privilege to balk, 

As either age demands or grief bestows : 

To most it lightens to recount their woes. 
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XXVI. 

Though simple hers, they 're not the less severe 
Because of Nature bom, — ^her only son, 

(The child of hope and joy, then hopeful fear, 
Till fear grew certainty, and youth began. 

Without a ray of intellect to steer 

The course of life by or its depths to shun ;) 

His vacant eye, his wild and clouded brain. 

May well have worked a mother's grief and pain. 



XXVII. 

Some comfort still is mingled with her pain, 
Some sweetness with the bitterness of fate ; 

(So all may seeking find, if they would fain, 
Grief tempering until its pangs abate :) 

Though childhood's years are gone its wants remain ; 
An infant still, though grown to man^s estate. 

He 's gentle, kind and docile now, as when 

With earliest steps he trod the neighbouring glen. 
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XXVIII. 

The very cartman passing on the way, 

Who halting rests him on the steep hill-top, 

His horse refreshing with the moistened hay, 
Himself partaking of the malt and hop ; 

E*en he has got a civil word to say, 

Though rough yet kind, (whene'^er eompell'd to stop,) 

Or easy task to give poor Tom to do. 

Which makes him happy and elated too. 



XXIX. 

We ''U homeward, hence descending, take our course,- 
The ancient town, through which our pathway lies. 

Is now in better plight — ^'tcould scarce be worse 
Than its condition lately — ^but the rise 

Of science, and that mighty power in force. 
Which time and distance, land and sea defies, 

Already have so much improvement brought. 

That changes unforeseen may yet be wrought. 

D 
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XXX. 

But late, a quiet and secluded place, 

Whose busiest life was seen upon the beach. 
When the high tide brought in ftill sail apace 

The fishing-smacks with spoil weU laden each, 
Which then unburdening on the open space, 
Their finny freight was sold for what 'twould fetch, 
By auction held in fashion Dutch, they say, 
Though for myself I do not know the way. 



XXXI. 

Not sIothAil now, but with employment rife, — 
New fabrics raised where stood but huts the while; 

No longer dull, for noisy, as in strife. 

The train comes thundering o'er the arched pile, 

Gay, teeming with activity and life. 

And passing swiftly with its lengthened file. 

The station reaches just beyond the town, 

Bests there a space, then forward hurries on. 
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XXXII. 

The harbour leaving (which is altered now, 
For ateamers share its calm and sheltered rest, 

And hence to various ports and countries go. 
In pleasure's or in profit's eager quest ;) 

We ''U take again the cliff's o'er-hanging brow 
And skirt its brink — ^you 11 surely here attest, 

E'en though great traveller you chance to be, 

A fairer prospect you can seldom see. 



XXXIII. 

And now we find ourselves again at home. 
For, lo ! our village straight before us lies ; 

While, lashed with billows white and salt sea foam. 
The sturdy castle every wind defies. 

Wherein Elizabeth did sleep whilom. 

Who felt nor danger^s dread nor captive'^s sighs ; 

But cruel, selfish, calculating, cold, 

An unsexed woman lived, — and died a scold. 



-vicjits^:^^!;. 



XOIT. 
Of our iDhabitants 1 11 not say mncli, 

Nor ctm to mention each and all engage, 
Bnt only, id s general way, jost tonch 

On themes, ideas and subjects most the rage ; 
If more yoa wish, I cannot give yon such, 

But must refer yoa to another's page ; 
None other may enlighten yon, perchance. 
Then rest contented with your ignorance. 
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XXXV. 

We all are good, — ^are very good indeed, 
I may say that we ean'*t be better well ; 

Bat those who take, or think they take the lead, 
Are better surely far than words can tell. 

And of that purely Apostolic creed 

And faith, which with the righteous only dwell ; 

Sweet souls ! that take in all at once for granted, 

Or true or false, so it be only vaunted. 



XXXVI. 

''Tis a strange thing, — ^but it is true as strange. 
That, to be really good and holy thought, 

One hardly must allow the mind to range, 
But hold as wicked, worse than even naught. 

Him who prefers his conduct to arrange. 
Not by the letter of the law that 's taught. 

But rather by its spirit, — oft forgot. 

By those who venture to award your lot. 
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XXXVII. 

r 

The essence simply of the Ghristian^s creed 
Is kindness, honour, love and charity, 

And makes a perfect gentleman indeed ; 
Bat a good Christian is a rarity — 

One who is truly so in act and deed : 
Among professors e'en, a scarcity, 

Who often deal in theories so abstruse 

As brings plain practice into sad disuse. 



XXXVIII. 

Not all are cast in falsehood's hollow mould. 
Not all in wordy faith hide faithless heart, 

Pretending warmth to what their pulse beats cold ; 
Not all in judgment act the censor'^s part, 

Proscribing sins their inmost souls infold, 

(The more they have, the more required their art,) 

Not all conceive Religion dressed must be 

In pride, vain-glory and hypocrisy ! 
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XXXIX. 

Those have we known, whose mild and gentle sway, 
By goodness gained and sweet benevolence, 

In virtue's footsteps willing led the way ; 
Of Christian worth themselves the evidence, 

(Too solid worth, to seek or need display, 
Though graced by learning and intelligence ;) 

Too high in purpose and too meek in mind. 

To rate themselves above their fellow kind. 



XL. 

Besides a reverend doctor for the soul, 

Some mere corporeal ones we also boast — 

All good enough, I dare say, on the whole ; 
And there are others spread along the coast. 

With whom these can consult, or, cheek by jowl, 
Indulge in small talk over tea and toast ; 

But politics, of course, they never dabble in. 

Except quite incidentally a fee to win. 
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XLI. 

There's one seems sensible and shrewd enough, 
Has gentle manners and a kindly mien, 

(Physicians should be rather smooth than rough,) 
And walking through the street is often seen. 

Or driving, to prescribe that horrid stuff 
You take alike for jaundice, gout or spleen; 

Yet physic has its charms for invalids. 

And often cures disease, but sometimes speeds. 



XLII. 

Another is a different sort of man. 
Broader, bluffer, shorter in the legs, 

The which are nicely roimded, too, and can 
Their owner keep upon his horse, like pegs 

Attached, — so well the girth they round and span,- 
' Or he would fall, for even now he segs^ 

(Excuse the word, it is a Kentish one,) 

As soon as trotting by his steed ^s begun. 
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XLIII. 

A petit nez retrou886 decks his face, 

All radiant with a somewhat glossy shine, — 

Perhaps his horse and he have had a race ; 
Perhaps he ^s pickled in the sparkling brine ; 

Perhaps he 's been to see some arduous case, 

(Thank God it ''s neither mine nor friend^s of mine ;) 

Perhaps he ^s ta^en a fee where he ought hot, 

And now in haste he hurries from the spot« 



XLIV. 

If so, it is a fault extremely rare. 

For the profession gives away its time, 

Intelligence, advice and friendly care 
Most freely — ^making charity to chime 

Full well with business, — and from brethren ne'er 
Eeceives, — ^to do so would be thought a crime ; 

So that, of course then, cannot be the reason 

Why he so heated looks at this cool season. 
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XLV. 

And then there 's Colonel Brown you M like to know 
Who comes to spend his summer season here ; 

His gait is very dignified and slow, 

And distance rather makes him look austere, 

As though his thoughts were not of things below, 
But appertaining to a higher sphere. 

His speech, however, soon dispels all that, 

Being common-place and most vmcqmmMm flat. 



XLVI. 

Good creature, he has such an Irish brogue, 
Strong as the want of sense in all he says : 

That matters not, — -he 's very much in vogue ; 
And to the fair such quick besiegement lays. 

As makes him irresistible, — the rogue ! 

When he, on conquest bent, himself arrays : 

Two wives already buried, — one a mother, — 

Now he has taken to himself another. 
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XLVII. 

In olden times, as children'*s books do say, 
There lived a man of many loving wives, 

A chief whose beard was blue, (our Brown's is grey ;) 
Example e'en among historic lives, 

Plurality gives sanction to, this way, — 
As well as livings in, — ^and kindly shrives 

The sinner in the matrimonial line, 

As long as bluff king Hal he don't outshine. 



XLVIII. 

There's one idea that often puzzles me, 

How married folk who 've wedded more than one, 
Will like in heaven the old espoused to see ; 

Now there 's no doubt but that this Colonel Brown 
Expects he will a winged angel be, 

And candidly the wicked wish I own. 
To see the meeting there will surely be 
Between them, when they reach eternity. 
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XLIX. 



The dancing sunbeams on the billows ride ; 

The cooling zephyrs fan each ocean- wave ; 
And fast and far succeeding onward glide, 

Cer deeply hidden rock and dark sea-cave, 
The blue pellucid waters sparkling wide, 

'Till earth they murmuring meet and softly lave,- 
So softly lave, — that not a crest of spray 
Gives token of their light a,nd gentle play. 



L. 

In golden lustre bathed are tree and flower, 

The verdant ftirze-clad hill and broomy height ; 

The humble cottage roof, the lady's bower. 

The meadow green and streamlet shining bright, 

The shepherd's hut, the round martello tower 
Alike are revelling in the glorious light, — 

Alike beneath the deep blue vault of heaven 

Partake the choicest boon by nature given 
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LI. 

How sweet and balmy breathes the early morn, 
With welcome promise for the later day ! 

On pinion mounting high, from field of com, 
The blythesome lark attmies his matins gay ; 

A busy hum upon the air is borne, 

Vibrating with the warm and genial ray ; 

All smiles around in one harmonious whole, — 

In gladness soothes and elevates the soul. 



LII. 

So bright a day — so lovely — so serene, 

Let us not lose, but straightway order here 

A fly from Michael Valyer, neat and clean : 
Too far for walking it would prove, I fear. 

The way we '11 take ; but neither dull, I ween, 
Nor long for riding will the road appear, — 

I think they say some seven miles or so, 

The distance to the spot where we will go. 
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So ! now we 're off, — ^and sure within the heart 
Some fresher interest the scenes awake, 

When we their beauties to a friend impart, 

When minds to answering minds suggestions make. 

And, doubts removing, new objections start. 
While each is valued for the speaker's sake. 

E'en though, perhaps, his views may differ far and wide 

From those by which we are determined to abide. 



LIV. 

Our road, at first a terrace by the shore, 

Soon curves to greater distance from the beach ; 

Between, the still canal confines its store, 
Constructed first the daring French to teach, 

That they must hope of England nothing more 
Than just the margin of her land to reach : 

As Gobbett says, it was a grand design 

To fend us from the armies of the Rhine ! 
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But though of little use in times of war, 
In peaceiul days 'twiU furnish many a dish 

Of greedy pike or perch, gilt carp, roach, or. 
With baited night line, eels : — the right to fish 

Therein, permission must be asked for ; 

But to the left side bank confine your wish. 

Unless the Ordnance board gives sanction to 

Your angling right and left its waters through. 



LVI. 

And here the road is arched o'er the stream 
Of Seabrook gliding bly thefuUy along ; 

But lately pent in mill-dam, it would seem, 
(Winding its way the reedy banks among,) 

As now it joyed in freedom^s generous beam, 

^Vhile murmuring forth its soft harmonious song. 

Till in the bosom of the calm canal 

Its tributary waters bubbling fall. 



LVir. 
You wood-crown'd hill you see upon the right, 

Affordg a pleasant walk, when sultry heat 
Oppresses with its glare the aching eight ; 

And cool the turf beneath your wandering feet, 
Where interveuing bonghs make soft the light. 

And, gently waving, high above us meet, — 
Now part, to let ns feel how dear the bower 
That shields us from the sun's meridian power. 
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But here with cautious step I M have you tread,- 
For, gliding soft, from flowery bank to glade. 

The hissing viper, poisonous and dread, 

Oft^s seen,— -or coiled upon the pathway laid. 

You 'd think the treacherous reptile lying dead. 
And dearly, then, the penalty is paid. 

If you, too curious on his slumbers break. 

Or unobserving, by your foot awake. 



LIX. 

And now, behold, another town appears, 
An older far than that we Ve lately left ; 

Whilst high above, the parish church uprears, 
O^er quiet street and houses neat and deft. 

Her stately form, where stood, in bygone years. 
An abbey fair— of relics now bereft, — 

And which displaced has been by early Norman art. 

As shewn by fleur-de-lis and arch in every part. 
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A crypt there is beneath the sacred pile, 

Where bones and ghastly skulls are ranged around. 
In neatest order and compactest style ; 

These, History says, upon the beach were found, 
Then closer to the town by half a mile ; 

But her conjecture seems not over-sound, — 
That they were left of battle the remains,' 
Between the Britons and invading Danes. 



LXI. 

And one, who competent to judge must be. 

In all relating to such curious lore 
As taught by natural philosophy. 

Asserts the sabre wounds were made before, — 
Not causing death, — (since those you '11 plainly see, 

Upon the skulls, had healed and hardened o^er, 
Before the tyrant grim had set his seal,) 
And left the victim still with life to feel. 
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LXII. 

In Saxon times, and up to Edward^s reign, 
(The second known in England of the name,) 

A thriving place was Hythe, and did contain 
(Until reduced by pestilence and flame,) 

Four parishes, and spread o'er wide domain ; 
Once had a haven, too, of goodly fame ; 

And, though the space thereof now sand and shingle fill, 

The .town its rank retains, and is a cinque port still. 



LXIII. 

Let 's onward hence, nor longer loiter here ; 

The barracks past — and then the turnpike through. 
Tail fiill-grown elms on either side appear ; j- 

And meadows green and copse in turn we view, 
Where feathered warblers charm the listening ear. 

With oft heard music, pleasing yet anew ; 
The plaintive blackbird whistles in the brake. 
And gayer finches livelier strains awake. 
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Bat look ! no road macadamized is this. 
O'er which we 're jolting now, so rough and hard ; 

Nor wooden pavement neat and smooth it is, 
Nor yet so slippery,— deep holes retard 

Our course, — ^yet from your mind all fear dismiss, — 
'Tis safe ; — ^but well the massive stones regard 

With which the conquering Romans paved this ancient 
way. 

For through here, ages past, their via strata lay, 



LXV. 

Which right from Canterbury to the port 
Of Limne led, — Partus lAmanis called, — 

Unto whose ruins straight we ^11 make resort : 
And pray let now your fancy be enthralled, 

For fain I would its wanderings transport 

To bygone days, when manned these heights and walled 

By Roman, Saxon, or by Norman host, 

Who seized in turn, — in turn resigned the post. 
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LVXI. 

The remnant of the Roman fort to see, 

You must descend to yonder verdant plain, 

(A soft and safe, but steep declivity,) 

Where Stutfal Oastle'^s massive walls remain, 

And seem as though for ages yet they M be. 
So bright, so fresh, the red the tiles retain ; 

The work of hand and man's inventive mind, — 

The all that of himself is left behind. 



LXVII. 

How changed thy every aspect, Limne now 
No warder keeps the watch at outer gate. 

Or wakeftd sentinel, with footstep slow. 

Makes pause to ask of us our name or state ; 

But all unchallenged we may onward go. 
Left to our own unguided will and fate — 

Both dangerous to trust too much, they say. 

And oft with direst ill, such trust repay. 
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LXVIII. 

. But dangers slight can on our wish attend 

Of walking hall, and church and castle through ; 

All silent now, — no martial voices lend 
Their echoes to awake the past anew : 

Unquestioned we can yonder tower ascend. 
Inviting to a wide and curious view 

Of miles of land, from greedy sea reclaimed, 

And now for flocks and pastures justly famed. 



LXIX. 

Yon streak of white that bounds the invading wave, 
Is Dimchurch wall, and built with art and skill 

T oppose the water^s ingress, and to save 
From deluge spreading on and on, until 

All Romney Marsh would be a watery grave 
To those who now content its hamlets fill, 

And who with industry have tilled the soil, 

Which now rewards them amply for their toil. 
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LXX. 

Oh peace ! how calm, how holy is the spell 

Thy gentle influence dispenses round ; 
With thee alone^ religion true can dwell. — 

With thee alone, prosperity abound : 
Yon fertile meadows, had they tongue to tell, 

Would say by you their store of wealth was found ; 
By you the ploughman earns his daily bread ; 
By you his hearth is warmed— his children fed. 



* LXXI. 

The warning hour reminds of our return, 
Which by another circuit we will make ; 

Through private park, bedecked with nodding fern, 
And thorn-trees, various in the hues they take ; 

Snow-white in spring, in autumn red they burn. 
Like maiden changes for a lover^s sake : 

And when through there, we'll take the road again. 

By shaded lane and o'er the open plain. 



But pass not yonder spire unheeded by, 

Which from our parieh church points heavenward. 
As though it held commuuionahip on high, 

Teaching to paly death, b^ieath the sward 
Entombed, the pathway to eternity. 

Or o^er the vale hdow kept watchful guard, 
Lest from the shepherd's fold the flock should stray. 
And all unmindiul lose the rightful way. 
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LXXIII. 

Yon cottage, midway seated on the hill, 
Its tale of sorrow has and eke of sin, 

(And sin makes sorrow but more sony still ;) 
A humble pair, who came to dwell therein, 

And with their progeny its precincts fill. 

Did not the neighbouring good opinion win ; 

The man, ^twas said, was bom to better lot, 

And spumed his servile work and lowly cot. 



LXXIV. 

Now, had he not with haughtiness repressed 
All proffered kindness and all friendly aid. 

By those around him, poor and as distressed, 
Would sympathy have been most willing paid ; 

For none more kind to those by fate oppressed 
Than they on whom her hand is heaviest laid ; 

And fellen fortune meets respect from those 

Who do not know, but only guess, its. woes. 

o 
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LXXV. 

But he with pettishness would keep aloof 
From intercourse with all his fellow men, 

And to his careworn wife give sharp reproof 
If she would, for a mementos solace, glean 

The passing news or to another's roof 
Repair — ^lest his be visited again ; 

The children e'en were not allowed to stray 

Nor in companionship with others play. 



LXXVI. 

r d have my reader not suppose from this 
That any hero was this man of gloom, 

I grieve to say a vulgar fault was his, — 
No murderer or brigand bold for whom 

The tears may fall of each romantic miss ; 
Indeed, I fear, you '11 think there's little room 

For pity e'en, when told that his offence 

Was stealing sheep, — ^which will not bear defence. 
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LXXVII. 

But had he now betrayed a friend at first, 

An insult offered to a sister — wife ; 
Or had in any other manner burst 

The bonds that hold together social life ; 
And then, by duelling, that act accurst 

Of entering on deliberate mortal strife. 
Been murderer — ^provoking suicide the while, — 
On him the world would still bestow her blandest smile. 



LXXVIII. 

Been he, the poor weak fool, who does not dare 
To meet the bad reproofs of evil men, — 

And who with brutes has but his common share 
Of courage— merely animal and mean ; 

Whose moral cowardice may bring despair 

On those who trust in him — who, though he ken 

He outrages the laws of God and native land. 

Prefers the real disgrace to escape suspicion'^s brand. 
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LXXIX. 

To him, — to both, — would welcome still be shewn 
By dames of gentlest mien and fairest grace ; 

For have they not, in education, tone 
As gentlemen been held in every place ! 

How different to the poor hard-working one, 
Who, worn and tired, scarce can find a space 

To read a book at all — to learn, far less. 

What laws he may and what he mayn 't transgress. 



LXXX. 

Tried was the poor man and convicted too, — 

Transported far from home, from friends— from all 

That makes life dear. — Oh ! would but woman, who 
So much society can rule, appal. 

By coldness and disdain, the felon few 

Who dare, with blood-stained hands, at rout or ball, 

Claim partnership with innocence and truth. 

Her s would indeed be work of love and ruth ! 
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LXXXI. 

In honour's guise how oft dishonour sits, 
Upheld by prejudice and backed by pride ! 

The noblest sentiments the upstart fits 

To suit world's follies and its crimes to hide ; 

So well on human vanity he hits, 

That honour'*s self is humbled, laid aside, 

As though he were the meaner of the two, 

While still are borrowed both his form and hue. 



LXXXIL 

Our pilgrimage is o*er, and welcome seems 

The quiet ease activity makes dear ; 
Welcome, too, through open window gleams 

The table spread with damask and good cheer ; 
Welcome, after dust and sunny beams, 
The toilet chamber and the change of gear ; 
Welcome — though unromantic they may sound, — 
Will these home comforts still for aye be found. 
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LXXXIII. 

No changing &shion can their place supply ; 

Nor long capricious fancies can estrange 
From inbred wants, nor yet their call deny : 

Though love himself a space may disarrange 
All form or rule, and rest and food decry. 

Yet loving hearts, when vows they interchange, 
Together dwell upon such simple themes. 
Which mingle with and share their tenderest dreams. 



LXXXIV. 

And if pursuits, profession or what not. 
Preclude indulgence in domestic thought, 

More ills, believe me, are thereby begot 

Than riches can repay, though lightly bought 

By easiest task assigned to human lot, 

Or e'*en though pleasure be the object sought ; 

And empty pride and folly mostly guide 

The minds which can its influence deride. 
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LXXXV. 

But this sweet spot has other charms than e'en 
The charms of comfort and of home to me ; 

For has it not, from rudest cottage, been 

Beneath my ken, transformed to what you see,- 

The pathways laid, and turf so smooth and green ; 
Whilst every simple floweret, shrub or tree 

Has been the subject of such lightsome care 

As does the weight of heavier repair. 



LXXXVI. 

How fair the view of wood and sea combined ! 

The rising downs, upon whose furthest verge 
The cattle browze against the sky defined. 

Or, down whose slopes, the flock the shepherds urge. 
Whilst softly borne on breath of southern wind 

Approach the murmurs of the breaking surge ! 
Making wild music in accordance sweet 
With every beauty of this calm retreat. 
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LXXXVII. 

Another walk we willingly will take, 

And to the westward let our footsteps wend ; 

At once we shall the road or street forsake, 
And to the dewy downs our purpose bend : 

Then, right across the airy space will make 
For the sweet valley at the further end. 

And, crossing that, ascend through wood and lane. 

Then down, then up, till Saltwood^s height we gain. 



Lxxxvm. 

Our fiuthful dog, attentive on our way. 

With joyous bark attests his heartfelt glee ; 

Now bounding forth with blithesome air and gay. 
And tail stuck up so debonair and free. 

Now, quick returning back, as if to say. 
He loves us so, — ^no dog so glad as he ! 

Then off again, with nose upon the ground. 

As if important business there he found. 
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LXXXIX. 

Yes ! those who Ve clustered round the prosperous board 

May dread the contact with adverdty ; 
And friendship's tie may prove a brittle cord, 

That snaps asunder when its strength you try, 
Like ill-made ropes, by sailors so abhorred, 

That break as soon as storm approaches nigh ; 
And services may be by some fergot, 
When change of circumstance may change your lot. 



XC. 

But thou, my Trover, truest &ith hast proved, 

Alike to thee is poverty or wealth, 
If only shared with those thou once hast loved,— 

Once and ever — sickness in and health. 
No meaner impulse eW thy bosom moved 

Than now and then to snatch a bone by stealth ; 
But, constant in thy singleness of heart, 
Thy love will only with thy life depart. 

H 
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XCI. 

Enthroned amidst its leafy subjects see 
Th ^embattled castle^s venerable pile 

Majestic stands ; the breeze cornea o'er the lea 
The woods in homage low to bow, the while 

They sing their soft and soothing melody, 
In cadence various, wild and volatile. 

Transporting vows of fealty to their lord, 

From wood-top high, from dale and reedy ford. 



XCII. 

Oh ! would they tune their song to mortal ear, 
Their theme be of the ever ending past, — 

The curious past,— of which we all must hear. 
And know, not see ; — each moment is its last, 

Fleeting and mingling with the far and near,— 
In Time's chaotic gulf recedmg fiist. 

Where human hopes, ambitions, passions lie, 

Buried in depths of dead Eternity. 
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XGIII. 

What various guests has yonder tower contained, 
These crumbling walls what pageantry and state ; 

How oft this ruined chapel been profaned 
By civil feud or fierce religious hate ; 

How oft that moat been crossed and portal gained 
By armed force, with victory elate ; 

How here conspiracy's vile agents met : 

Tradition tells — ^too recent to forget. 



xciv. 

Here Reginald Fitzurse with ready zeal, 

The king from haughty Beckett's power to free, 

Did with de Tracy, Hugh De Moreville 
And Richard Breto council hold, agree. 

Who first with deadly aim should point his steel 
Agsunst the Primate, in his holy see, — 

Where soon that bold, ambitious spirit lay. 

Returned to earth — a mass of senseless clay. 
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XCV. 

And is it true, or have I dreamt the tale, 

That deep Fitznrse on other wrongs did dwell 

Beside King Henry^s, as he crossed the yale, 
And wishes rose that made his bosom swell 

As fierce he spurred his steed against the gale ; 
And fondest hopes, amidst his purpose fell. 

In wild discordant harmony awoke 

And nerved his arm to deal the &tal stroke ! 



xcvi. 

For beaming eyes had kindly smiled upon 
And timid sought his deep admiring gaze; 

And he had deemed her heart and hand were won, 
As all complacent, listening to his praise, 

Matilda wore her softest look and tone. 

And seemed by him to pass her happiest days, — 

'Till Beckett interfered with might and art 

To thwart their brightest hopes and cause them part. 
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XCVII. 

She both to oastles and to laods was heir 
Within the wily prelate'*s diocese, — 

Had rank,— besides was most surpassing fair. 
His Grace was loath to let such charms as these 

Escape his friends, and &31 unto the share 
Of Henry's minions ; so, himself to please, 

Slight consanguinity between the two 

He made the plea to break their courtship through. 



XCVIII. 

Yes ! then, as now, the cloak of sanctity 
Was often worn to hide flagitious deed ; 

And under sacred coyer there would lie 
Intentions not for vulgar eyes to read. 

But treachery here, was met by treachery ; 
The last, the blossom of the first sown seed 

(A fearful blossom — bitter in its fruit — 

The firm rejection of the lover^s suit.) 
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XCIX. 

For Nature had bestowed upon the maid 
With lightest heart a mind in virtue strong ; 

The first refiised her lover to upbraid, 

While both bewailing blamed his deed of wrong. 

No more with care she does her tresses braid. 
And all unheard her once enlivening song ; 

Enclosed within the cloister's living tomb 

Palely she fades and sinks beneath its gloom. 



C. 

From hence we ^11 to another ruin hie, 

Like Saltwood Castle and like Limne too, 

A farm now made and used for husbandry. 
The legend is, (but which may not be true,) 

That the fair Rosamond did hither fly 

T ^escape the queen, whose vengeance would pursue, 

With footstep fast and sure, her wrongs as wife, 

E 'en to the taking of her rivaPs life. 
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CI. 

And here King Henry, then in youthful prime, 
Forgot awhile the anxious cares of state, 

As with Lord Clifford's daughter passed his time, 
Neglecting Eleanor his lawftd mate ; 

Whose older years but ill with his could chime. 
Or disposition much his love create : 

Fair Rosamond, thy tower is now decay'^d. 

Thy frailties o'er, and Nature's debt long paid. 



cir. 

The lengthy shadows fall at sunset hour. 

The same as when thy eyes beheld them fall ; 

Th' unfading ivy now usurps thy bower. 

In verdure clothes the fragments of the wall. 

But thou hast perished like the summer flower. 
Thy name alone is echoed through the hall 

Of Westemhanger, where thy memory still shall dwell. 

Though censure share with pity, in the tale it tell. 
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CIIL 

Hence easily the railway we can take, — 
And yonder comes a train at headlong speed, 

(Unless express), qoite sure a rest to make 
This station at, because there ^s little need 

Of frequent stoppage here, for traveller's sake. 
The traffic being very smaU bdeed. 

But private interest may govern this. 

As other public works that go amiss. 



CIV. 

Lo there ! how quickly do we dart along. 
Through Saltwood tunnel darkly now, — and now 

Into the daylight merge again ; the song 
Of shrillest bird or voice of lowing cow. 

Unheard amidst the breathing, hard and strong, 
Of the stout engine as we forward go. 

Through high enamelled banks, of red and green and white. 

With yellow intermixed and blue, — a dazzling sight. 
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CV. 

Now pass the viaduct that o'er the stream 
And pretty vale of Ford is thrown across, — 

Then sharp the engine sends its startling scream ; 
Nor can we well of time bewail the loss, 

So soon we stop, — while gushes forth the steam 
From chimney black, in volleys short and close, 

And passengers descend and crowding thick, 

In haste to part, demand their laggage quick. 



cvi. 

The homeward road from here you fiilly know^ 

For this is Folkestone, where we Ve been before 
In either fly or omnibus we '11 go,. 

(Of both there ^s sure to be a goodly store), 
And though our progress may seem rather slow, 
One half hour'^s ride will bring us to our door, 
Where I shall think my task of guidance done, 
And your approval of the scenery won. 



evil. 
To say I 've shewn you all, I do not mean, 

For many interesting spots rem^ 
In this locality ; — you have not been 

To where for ages undisturbed have lain 
The relics of a living world, the rocks between ; 

Bxtiuct the kinds, yet fossilized retain 
Their shape and make, — (Geology, some say. 
Leads old Theology a thought astray.) 
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CVIII. 

'Tis worth your while to go to Dover too, 
To see the town, the castle, harbour, pier ; 

But most to pass the railway-cuttings through. 
Made in the chalky rocks, that high uprear 

A towering wall of white, whilst ocean blue 
The other side approaches closely near, 

AH studded o'^er with many a white sailed skiff 

The road, too, pierces Shakspeare's classic cliff. 



cix. 

And on the Dover hill an abbey fidr. 
Saint Badigund by name, in ruin stands ; 

Well worth a visit if you Ve time to spare, 
If only for the walk across its lands. 

But lo ! we are at home and I forbear. 

And with my muse and you shake parting hands ; 

Bidding to every kindly friend adieu, 

Who has roamed with me this pleasant country through. 



Oar journey ends and with it ends my eong. 
Begun to while some anxious boars away, 

(Snch hoarB as fall most heavily aod long) ; 
And now sent forth with diffidence to stray 

The spriDg-time leaves of literature among, — 
To meet its fete and fortune as it may ; 

Certain at least, in Friendship's true esteem. 

Us honest purpose will its faults redeem. 



^ 



